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William Merriam Rouse, Harry Stephe 92 
Keeler and Kathryn Lieser Robbins, and a 


anonymous contribution 
HE adverse criticisms thus far heard concernir@® RR = 
pressed in the “inspiration” symposium are chiefly such as 

charge that the writers are “too horridly commercial.” The justice 
of this comment may be admitted—with reservations. The pur- 
pose of the discussion is to bring out opinions from experienced 
authors on the best means of reducing literature to a paying trade 
or vocation. In other discussions we have taken up the more 
idealistic phases; but for the time being we are dwelling on the 
frankly practical side of literature. 

While we are in this worldly mood, we have no quarrel with 
our good friends who prefer “art for art’s sake.” Nor must they, 
on their part, assume that their fellow craftsmen are a hopelessly 
commercial crew who must write for money if they would write 
at all. 

For obvious reasons the opener of this month’s discussion 
requests to be granted anonymity. His name and nom de plume 
are familiar to readers of The Saturday Evening Post, American, 
and particularly of the Street & Smith and Munsey publications. 
His testimony seems to be heavily in favor of the views expressed 
in the November Student-Writer. It will be found interesting, 
beyond doubt, even by those who differ with him. 

x 

I have been immensely interested in this symposium of yours. 
Along the lines of the “inspiration” debate I have had an experience 
this year that may interest you. First let me say that I believe both 
sides are more or less right. But inspiration has always seemed to me 
essential, though I thought I believed the contrary. That is, I was fully 
convinced that I was doing my best to force inspiration. Now I am fully 
convinced that I wasn’t—at least not hard enough to accomplish any- 
thing. I am convinced that fiction—of a salable sort, without regard to 
artistic merit—can be done with as little inspiration as the spading 


of a garden plot. 


Entered as second-class matter April 21, 1916, at the post office at Denver, Colo. 
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In about nine years I had turned out some thirty-five fiction pieces, 
one or two of which have not yet reached the point of being sent out to 
magazines. A little more than a year ago I had a brief selling streak— 
two or three stories—but in January, 1917, decided I should have to give 
up this writing because newspaper war work was taking so much of my 
energy. My methods of work then were unbelievably erratic. I never 
let writing off my mind for a day, hardly for a minute. Yet for weeks on 
end I wouldn’t do any actual work, merely from organic discouragement. 
I would simply say “I can’t do anything that will sell” and so, night after 
night, I would go through the agony of trying to key myself up to it only 
to go to bed without doing it. When I did work I would stick to the 
machine till I was a wreck—and lie awake for an hour or two in bed 
with a buzzing brain. You see I was getting all the evil effect without | 
accomplishing anything. 

Among my fall sales was a story that so impressed the editor that, 
soon after my “retirement,” he wrote for more. I turned him down. | 
At intervals in the next three months he wrote again, finally proposing 
a series of connected short stories. That appalled me, for I had never 
done more than four stories in a year and was certain I could not begin 
to do that many about one character. You see, in spite of myself, I was 
lashed to the inspiration theory. Finally, however, I agreed to do one, 
telling him frankly I didn’t believe I ever should do the second. 


I took an old story and worked it over without a thought of the 
stories that must come after it. I was six weeks on the job. He grabbed 
it and then wrote he must have at least six more before he could think 
of starting publication and I must rush them, I was in a beautiful funk. 
But finally I said to myself, “Other men do this machine stuff; you can.” 
So I set myself to write as a business; to systematize it. I began by 
sitting down each evening at the “mill” and striving for plot number 
two of that series. I spent eight nights before I got a word on paper. 
Then I began to write and to the end of the series I stuck to my system, 
which was to do at least twelve hundred words at every sitting and 
do something every night. That is, I never skipped a night simply 
because I thought I didn’t feel like it or was convinced I never could 
write a salable story. If I had anything else to do I took a nizht off 
deliberately and did it. I think that story took three weeks. He ac- 
cepted it in forty-eight hours and, after a day or two of loafing I went 
at the third. 

To cut the tale short, I did twelve in five months, starting each one 
with a perfectly blank mind. I made the plots and everything to order, 
and while they are undoubtedly pretty punk stories they filled the bill— 
they were what was wanted and I had deliberately tried to make them 
what was wanted. I demonstrated that it could be done without a 
- vestige of inspiration, for at the end of the twelfth I cared no More about 
my characters than I did at the beginning—which was exactly sixty- 
two degrees less than nothing. I despise and detest the whole lot of | 
them but they netted me $720. The last three were done inside a space 
of twenty-one days—in exactly fourteen working evenings of perhaps 
three hours each. I did them, toward the end, with perfect system and 
found that I could even write at unheard-of hours—just as I might put 
an odd fifteen minutes into the garden while waiting for a meal. I wrote 
them roughly once, then, without even rereading, set myself to make the 
final clean copy. On the last six it was three sittings to the rough and 
two to the smooth copy—exactly six thousand words to the story. The 
final story was two sittings to each copy. II came, at length, to look upon 
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them as I would upon any other mechanical job—just so much to be 
done per day. 

That mer ‘omplete reversal of all my previous methods, habits 
and beliefs. i. here’s the sequel. I finished them a month ago and 
sat down to ske ch a story that had been urging me for some time—an 
inspirational «‘.ory and written under the old methods—though with 
more regular application to the work. And it fell flat. I won’t even 
send it out. The same editor wants another set—at a 50 per cent 
advance in price. I next wrote one of a carefully planned series and he 
turned it down. Two days after I got it back I had discovered the 
reason. It was inspirational stuff. I hadn’t sat down and ground it out. 
Now I have the clue again and next week I shall do him one that he 
will buy. I don’t know what the series will be after he has bought it 
and I’m going to be very careful not to try to find out. All I know is 
that the hero and heroine will indubitably fall into each other’s arms 
in the Jast paragraph of the twelfth story and not a line earlier. 

Now, in spite of the methods employed, those twelve stories are 
better from the point of view of construction and style than any I have 
ever done. The fact that I didn’t have to worry over their fate, the fact 
that I had to hurry and thus had no time to indulge in “fine writing,” 
and the fact that I knew the readers I was writing for wanted nothing 
but the bare bones of action, all, as I discovered, made for simplicity and 
straightforwardness. I am not proud of the stories as stories but I am 
exceedingly proud of the job. It was good honest money, honestly 
earned. I may never write stories which will justify themselves from 
the artistic point of view, but I can help to earn an honest living and I’ll 
be hanged if I’m not going to do it. 


This may be, as one of last month’s contributors intimated, 
reducing literary work to plain “industrial slavery.” But it has 
the ring of common sense. Best of all, it deals with a plan that 
has been tried and which works. There is nothing quite so satis- 
factory all round as this consciousness of having accomplished a 
good workmanlike job. 

The subject of “Artists or Artisans?” is dealt with in a 
straight-from-the-shoulder manner by one of the most popular 
short-story and serial writers of the day. 

BY J. FRANK DAVIS. 


Artists are supposed to work under “inspiration,” and artisans with- 
out it. Some of us who make our living telling stories may be artists, 
but most of us are artisans—at least most of the time. I believe that 
everyone who tries to do his best work at any creative trade every day 
may find that he has been more or less of an artist some days. But this 
is on the knees of the gods. Most of us would get very little work done, 
I’m afraid, if we toiled only during the rare moments when we are more 
or less artists. 

If I were to depend entirely on “inspiration,” I should write very 
few stories—and I feel sure those I did write would be not 4 particle 
better than those I do. On the other hand, if I were to have no 
“inspiration” whatever, I think the machinery of my plots and situations 
would creak and my characters would be dummies. 

I have quoted the word “inspiration,” because quite possibly it does 
not mean the same thing to all of us. I am constantly getting thoughts 
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from nowhere in particular which go into notebooks. The basic ideas 
of plots, introductions, “snappers” for the end of stories, odd human 
reactions, striking traits of character, partly real and partly imagined 
bits of dialogue—these come by some process that, for want of a better 
word, may be called “inspiration.” 

If getting ideas “out of the sky” that afterward make salable stories 
is “inspiration,” I have it. But often I do not use the plot, or the inci- 
dent, or the bit of dialogue, for months—long after the idea is cold. 

My work is laid out in fairly orderly fashion. When I have finished 
a story, I rest a few days, then read my notebooks and decide which one 
to do next. (Sometimes, happily, this decision is made for me by an 
editor who wants a particular kind of story.) I write a serial or 
“book-length,” so called (50,000- to 60,000-word novels is a sort of 
specialty), then three or four short-stories, then a novel, then more short 
ones. Once or twice, when a novel was “hitching,” I have laid it aside 
to cool and done stort-stories while my mind was straightened out he, 
difficulty with the long one, but, generally speaking, I do not have more 
than one iron in the fire at once. 

Some of my friends who know the extent of my output (I sold about 
220,000 words in the past twelve months, which probably means—with 
rewriting and polishing—more than 750,000 words actually written) ask 
me if I am doing too much. Other friends, who observe that there are ” 
hours every day and weeks on end when I appear to be loafing, ask me 
why I do not make hay while the sun shines and do more. The answer is | 
that I could write more, but not so well, I think; yet if I wrote less, I 
am quite sure the quality would not be higher. In other words, I think 
I have learned the amount of work I can do without lowering the partic- 
ular standard of which I seem to be capable. 

I punish a typewriter quite rapidly, but not every day—except dur- ; 
ing the writing of a novel, when I figure on doing a daily stint, even 
though I rewrite it or throw it away entirely on the following day. I 
drive pretty hard through the last quarter of a novel because the tangles 
of the plot won’t let me sleep well at that stage until it is finished, but at 
other times I seldom work hard enough to get overtired. I rarely work 
more than five hours a day; sometimes I don’t write a line for one to 
three weeks; my work for the past year has certainly averaged less 
than three hours a day at the machine. 

But the notebooks are working always and everywhere. In the most 
inappropriate places and at the most inopportune times I sneak a little 
red book out of my pocket and write in it the three or four words that 
will preserve a thought I have just had until I can get home to amplify 
it in the larger books. My wife is extraordinarily patient with this some- 
times disconcerting trait in my character, 

Once in a while I get “inspired” to write a short-story forthwith— 
using “inspired,” this time, to mean being moved by that fine frenzy 
which demands immediate expression—and of course I have to go to it. 
I had such a spell right in the middle of a three weeks’ rest, last Sep- 
tember. I let everything else slide, did the story, thought it was as good 
as I had expected it to be and rather bettr than most of my work—and 
to date it has been declined by five magazines, which is higher than my 
average. There probably isn’t any moral in this, but if there is, it surely 
is not that a fine frenzy is always a thing to be depended upon. 

Do not understand me as intimating that I write only mechanically 
or without enthusiasm; I wouldn’t believe that of any successful writer 
if he told me so himself. I am always tremendously interested in the 
story that is in the works at the moment. I see my characters as I build 
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them up, and I hear them (often disturbing the peace and order of my 
household by reciting their dialogue aloud to be sure they are talking 
like real people), and I like or dislike them personally, and get inter- 
ested in what they are thinking, and sympathize with their viewpoints 
even though I don’t agree with them, and have to revise plots because 
the characters, to be logical, insist on developing thmselves along differ- 
ent lines from what I had planned, and all that—but I should define this 
as “craftsmanship” rather than “inspiration.” 

All of which seems to mean that, in my case, plot ideas and human- 
acting, true-to-life characters are based on something at least akin to 
“inspiration,” but that building the stories themselves after the ideas 
have come is mostly just doing the day’s work.* 


The next writer, a woman, seems to have fallen to a consider- 
able extent into what seems to be the prevailing masculine doubt 


of inspiration. 
BY KATHLYN LEISER ROBBINS. 


I was very much interested in your article on the subject that 
appeared in the November number of The Student-Writer. It was just the 
sort of thing the struggling writer needs to read, for most of us, I think, 
lay too much stress on inspiration, talent, temperament, the “gifts of 
the gods,” and too little on the prosaic but more important matter of 
“sitting steady on the job.” 

When I first started to scribble, two things nearly convinced me 
that I should never succeed: first, that it was so difficult for me to 
write. Of course, I enjoyed the planning, the revision, the typing even, 
but the actual getatitness was drudgery to which I sometimes had to 
drive myself with all the effort of my will. Nobody with a spark of real 
talent could feel about their work like that, I thought with profound dis- 
couragement, until I confessed this failing to you and you wrote me that 
many good writers owned to the same difficuity. Your letter cheered 
me immensely and gave me the courage to keep on. 

At that time I believed firmly in inspiration—which was the second 
source of my misgivings. I often had inspirations that seldom amounted 
to anythng. I have them still, now and then, when contemplating a 
beautiful picture or a sunset, or when listening to music, or walking 
in the twilight as the stars come out over the trees. At such times, 
when an idea for a story comes to me it seems so new and beautiful 
that I am all impatience to write it out, but by the time I get home. 
prepare supper, put the boy to bed, and settle down to write, I find 
that my Beautiful Idea—my inspiration—has almost faded into the 
infinite whence it came, and that what is left of it is so marred and 
trivial that I doubt its being worth while. This was terribly discourag- 
ing in the days when I’d try to write the story as soon after the inspira- 
tion as possible; but now when an idea comes—they still “come” for 
I haven’t yet learned how to go look them up—I have learned not to be 
deceived by that initial glamour, and I quietly lay it away in a sort of 


*J. Frank Davis had been a newspaper man nearly twenty years before he 
sold his first fiction story. He quit the newspaper business a few years ago 
to see if he could write fiction as well as he could facts. Among his book- 
length novels have been “Garland: Ranger Service,’”’ ‘Arrows of Circum- 
stance,” “A Fourfold Game,” and ‘‘According to the Rules.’”’ Some hundreds of 
thousands of magazine readers feel acquainted with the characters in his ‘‘Buck 
Leonard” and “Almanzer Evarts” series of short-stories. He snends two- 
thirds of the vear in San Antonio, Tex., and specializes on mystery stories 
and stories of the Southwest. His work has anpeared in Red Book, Popular. 
Saturday Evernine Post, Every Week, Blue Pook, Sunset, Adventure, Ainslee’s, 
and other magazines. 
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mental cedar chest to wait my convenience. I usually keep a half-dozen 
or so plots for short-stories, two or three novelettes, and one novel— 
which some day I am going to summon up the energy and courage to 
write—packed away there, and I take them out and mentally tinker on 
them from time to time. And sometimes they seem good and some- 
times they seem worthless, but I find that when I need a plot for a short- 
story I can go to my supply, select the one that appeals to me the most 
at the moment, and coldly and calculatingly—and interestedly—write 
it out. 

I agree thoroughly with your business man that the thing to do is to 
write to sell, though to do so one may have to wander far from the 
“vision” and forfeit a big part of the pride in one’s work. Write to suit 
the market, and bide the time when you have learned enough to write 
to suit yourself. And all the compromises, the disappointments, the often 
seemingly wasted effort can not kill the inexplicable joy of it that every 
scribbler knows.* 

From “Keeler’s Mystery Workshop” in Chicago comes a char- 
acteristic judgment of the matter. Our readers have become familiar 
with this author’s working methods and views on the mental atti- 
tude necessary for success in “manufacturing” fiction through the 
series on “Web-Work Plot Structure” which appeared in the June, 
July, and August issues of The Student-Writer. 

BY HARRY STEPHEN KEELER. 


Your question on inspiration “hits” me on a tender spot. All I can 
say is that for three years I have been constantly “written out” and 
have succeeded through sheer desperation in getting new stories built one 
by one from thin air. How long the agony will go on, I don’t know. My | 
only comfort today is to visit those friends to whom I confided three 
years ago that I was “written out,’ and see their smiles when I repeat 
the old story that sounded somewhat convincing to them then—but not . 
now. An inspired story—as I recall it from my earlier days at the game 
—practically writes itself in the author’s brain; but the “built-from-the- 
air” story takes work, concentration, sweat. And why, oh why should 
we disciples of Literature—of an Art—have to “work”? No, the only 
enjoyment in the whole game to Me is the typing of the last page of the 
Ms., the heaving of a sigh and the saying “There—that’s done.” A week 
later, the agony starts all over again. Not a satisfactory answer, is it? 
It’s an exact description of how I feel about the game. I certainly don’t 
know the lady Inspiration anny mo’.* 


*Kathien Leiser Robbins has written chiefly for the magazines of the New 
Fiction Publishing Company and Young's. They have issued five of her 
novelettes: ‘“‘The Breath of Lilies,” ‘“‘The Wine of Youth,” “The Trail of the 
Rainbow,” “‘The Winding Road to Happiness,’’ and “Warring Hearts.” About 
ten short-stories a year have been appearing under her name for some time past. 


*Harry Stephen Keeler has ‘contributed scores of serial novelettes and 
short-stories to the Street and Smith and other magazines. 
Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 
THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both pretenstonal 


50 cents the year, and amateur, 3600 Raleigh St., 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 


The Student-Writer and Literary Gossip Monger, one year 
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The next writer—who is also a literary critic of experience— 
reaffirms the assurance already given repeatedly in the symposium 
that good honest commercial fiction writing can well be done with 
little or no dependence upon inspiration, just as the day’s work 
of any craftsman is accomplished—not necessarily without enthusi- 
asm, but without temperamental conditioning or disturbance. 

BY WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE. 


In the first place, I agree with your phrase in the October Student- 
Writer—‘“a higher form of inspiration that comes when we cease to seek 
for it.” That, in my opinion, is the final answer to the question; but it 
happens that most of us do not readily attain to this condition, and the 
common experience of writers is otherwise. 

In the beginning of my writing experience I was a firm believer in 
something which might be called inspiration. I seldom wrote anything 
without first working myself up into a tantrum. The results were some- 
times good and sometimes bad. This phase of experience continued 
about ten years, during which time I worked at the short-story. When I 
undertook to make a living from fiction I found that I could not depend 
upon tantrums. Also, with a growing knowledge of technique, it be- 
came evident that a good short-story might be written as coolly as an 
engineer would plan and construct a bridge. Do not misunderstand me 
to mean that there is no warmth in such work: it may be done with all 
the warmth of the artist, in spite of the use of common sense. At pres- 
ent, ideas for stories come to me in a glow of feeling; but the work of 
making the story is done calmly.* 

Still tc be heard from in this discussion are: William H. Hamby, Kathrene 
= a” Alexander Hull, E. E. Harriman, Chauncey Thomas and 

m, . 


*Some of the best of William Merriam Rouse’s work is listed in James H. 
O’Brien’s ‘Best Short Stories’ for the past three years. In that time Mr. 
Rouse has had about 150 short stories published. They went to The Century, 
Collier's, The Midland, The Bellman, National Sunday Magazine. McBride's, 
Popular, People’s, Short Stories, Black Cat. Top Notch, Argosy, Woman’s 
Magazine, Smart Set, Parisienne, Saucy Stories, Smith’s, The Forum, Farmer’s 
Wife, The Countryside, and others. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR ALL WHO WRITE. 


Helps For Student-Writers 


The chapters on plot bullding, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
formation and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 
books. 

Although the articles contained in this volume appeared serially 
in The Student-Writer, the book is not a rebinding but an entire 
reprinting, with much revision, of the series of practical articles by 
Willard E. Hawkins on writing problems. 


Twenty chapters of practical information for writers.—THE 
BOOKMAN, New York. 


POSTPAID, $1.00. 


COMBINATION OFFER: “Helps For Student-Writers” and a year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to The Student-Writer... ......$1.25 
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The Student-Writer’s Criticism, Revision, 
and Typing Service. 


for this month and next writes: 


One of the contributors to the symposium appearing in The Student-Writer 


I shail always feel grateful to you, both for your technica] help and for 


your encouragement. 


I was about to throw up the game when'l first 


to you, and for some time afterwards, when the stories kept coming b 
think of the nice things you had written me and almost hate you for insincerity, 


feeling that you were ‘“‘jollying’’ me along simply to Keep me at it. 


But still 


there was always the faint hope that you might be sincere—and right—and so 


I kept at it to see. 
encouragement, and I thank you. 


I have learned that what a young writer needs most ‘is 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES. 


500 to 1,000 ee 
1,000 to 2,000 words.......... deeoes 2100 
2,000 to 5,000 words 
5,000 to 10,000 words e 
10, 000 to 15,000 4.00 
15,000 to 20,000 words 5.00 
Each 10, 000 words above 20, 000.22: 2.50 
REDUCED RATES for several man- 
uscripts sent or paid for at one time. 
2,000 to 5,000 words. 2 for $4.50—3 for 
$6—5 for $9—10 for $15.. 
1,000 to 2,000 words. 2 for $3.50—3 for 
$5—5 for $7.50. 
No discount for second criticisms 
unless by special arrangement. 
Verne and Criticism, 20 


Prose Literary Revision (a compre- 
hensive service, designed to bring a 
manuscript up to a distinctive liter- 
ary standard, with critical opinion 
and list of markets) typing inplades 
per thousand words $1. 

Literary Revision Without Typing, ae 
thousand words $1.00 

Structural Revision and special articld 
writing subject to estimate. 


TYPING SERVICE—LETTER 

PERFECT. 

Typing Prose (carbon copy included) 
with careful editing, brief critical 
opinion, and list of markets, per 
thousand words 1.00 
Contract work and long manuscripts, 

subject to estimate. 

Typing verse, . cent a line, 
minimum 


All prose work given pereonal Aitentun or Willard E. Hawkins, verse criti- 


cism and revision by John H. Cli 


Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism. 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


of The Student-Writer Workshop 


THE LITERARY REVISION SERVICE 
never fails to give satisfaction. One letter received says: ‘I have been grop- 
ing for words all morning to try t otell you how much I appreciated the work 
you put on my two pieces. I don’t know of anything that is more encouraging 
and stimulating to a beginner. I spent last evening studying your corrections. 
Certainly you have a very generous attitude toward the beginner, who must be 
axasnerating. I am sure you are patience itself, and I am very grateful.” 


TYPEWRITTEN MARKET LISTS, alphabetically — listing, 
form, 225 standard, household, juvenile, and class mazagines, 
correct to date. Price $1.00. Address The Student-Writer. 


in convenient 
with addresses 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course 

Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most 
satisfactory assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary 
work for a period of a year or more. have no set form lessons. 
Bach student presents a different problem, and I prefer to make a 
study of his or her individual needs. I have found the plan quedeenful 
both: with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their work 
up to acceptable standards. With the latter the result is increased 
confidence, a. more regular output, and the attainment of better 
markets. 

Full course, $100, payable $10.00 monthly or $25.00 quarterly: dis- 
count for full payment in advance. Partial courses on similar terms. 
Address Willard E. Hawkins, Workshop of The Student-Writer. 
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